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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to determine (1) the nature and 
range of self-testing procedures that college students use to monitor 
their reading comprehension; (2) whether their e^s:tomological 
beliefs influence the nature of the^.r comprehension monitoring 
procedures; and (3) whether the level of processing dictated by the 
test component of their reading comprehension plan influences their 
grades. Ninety undergraduates completed survey forms asking them to 
describe how they monitored their comprehension of textbooks. 
Reported criteria were classified as involving the retrieval of text 
propositions (knowledge standard) or the transformation of text 
propositions (comprehension/application standard). Students were then 
classified as having '^dualistic" (perceiving knowledge as isolated 
facts and answers) or '^relativistic" (perceiving knowledge as an 
organization of facts and concepts) beliefs about the nature of 
knowledge. Students were also classified as high or low inventives 
(reporting few or many emotional blocks, respectively). Results 
indicated that the dualists were significantly more likely to use the 
knowledge standard than were the relativists, and that students 
reporting the use of comprehension /application criteria earned 
significantly better grades than did those using the knowledge 
criteria. High inventives used more monitoring criteria than did low 
inventives and were more likely to use monitoring strategies that 
combine the two standards. Students usiiig many monitoring criteria 
earned significantly better grades than did those using only one. 
(Copies of the survey forms are appended.) (Author/FL) 
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Abstract 

Undergraduates read textbook chapters with varying degrees of effective- 
ness* One basis for such differences lies in the standards by which they 
Judge text comprehension. The ^ture of one's comprehension standards 

should depend upon his or hex Implicit epistmological beliefs and 

« . _ - ... 

should determine the quality of his or her academic performance. Ninety 
students enrolled In an Introductory psychology course were interviewed 
and asked to describe how they monitored their comprehension of textbook 
chapters. Reported criteria were classified as Involving the retrieval 
of text propositions (the Knowledge standard) or the transformation of 
text propositions (the Comprehension/Application standard). Students 
were classified as having dualistlc (perceiving knowledge as isolated 
facts and answers) or relatlvistlc (perceiving knowledge as an organiza- 
tion of facts and concepts) beliefs about the nature of knowledge on the 
basis of their ratings of attitudlnal statements dra%m from Perry (1968) . 
Results showed that Dualists are significantly more likely to use the 
Knowledge standard than are Relativists. Students reportlxig the use of 
Comprehension/Application criteria earn significantly better grades than 
do students reporting the use of Knowledge criteria. Students were also 
classified as high inventive (reporting few emotional blocks in their 
problem solving efforts) or low Inventive (reporting many emotional 
blocks) on the basis of their ratings of attitudlnal ststoients drawn 
from Adams (1976). High Inventives report using. more monitoring criteria 
than do low Inventives and are more likely to report using monitorlnf 
strategies which combine Knowledge and Comprehension/Application standards. 
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Stud«.t. rTortlng M.y «.nltotl.« ctit«l- or co.bla«l-.t.«icrd .tr.t.- 
gl„ .Igolficntly b.tt« gr.de. tl«n do .tadent. r.portl.« only . 
.Ingl. crlfrlon. Ih«. remit, .re Interpreted In light of Miller. 
0.1«.ter. «d Prlbr«'. (I960) dl.co..lon of liige. «^ PUn.. Tn tM. 
context. ..IV. belief, .bout t he neture. nethod.. ^ lHHt. o f ta-wledge 
con.tlt«te « epl.t««,loglcU Im.ge «lthln which . .tad«.t ln»«.t. conpre- 
ien.lon «„^rlng crlterl. th.t function .. .pl.t.«.loglcU .t«»l.rd.. 
the., .tended, .r. lncorpor.t«i Into the te.t c««»nent of . text coipre- 
fcen.lon PUn «d control the ..ture end extent of one', rerflng effort.. 
Co,„,rd.en.lon .t.nd.rd.. therefore, llric one'. epl.te«.loglc.l belief, 
with hla or her reading competence. 
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Mcnltorlng Teact Comprehension: 
Individual Differences In Eplstonologlcal Standards 

Adult readers vary dramatically la the way they study text materi- 
als, and these differences are associated with the quality of their 
performance on college exSdnatlons . (Paslc. 1976; Svens.on. 1977). His- 
torically, differences In cognitive competency have been attributed to 
variations In developmental level. Intellectual ability, cognitive style, 
and learning strategy (Entwlstle. 1979). More recent research, however, 
has focused on the degree to which adult readers understand their own 
thought processes (SfilJS. 1979) and the nature of the reading process 
(Gambrell & Heathlngton. 1981). 

tod..«.n (1979), for ««mpl., highlight, th. role of c«prd.«.loB 
...Itoring in th. raiding proc.... H. .rgu«i th.t both «.t<».ttc «>d 
consclou. «.«ltorl,« «c^<m. am .lgn.1 • r«.er th.t th. c»ipr.h«- 
.l.n rffott h« f.U.d .»» tb.t «». t«tlc.l .ctlon (..«.. r««d .o« 
portion of th. t«t. co-ult «. oufld. «^c,) 1. r.,nlr.d. -»nd«.«. 
do«, not .p«nl.t. .bout th. n.t.r. .f th. xo.pr.hs.lon .t.»l.rd. th.t 
„.t h. -bodl«. in th«. nonltorlng .«:h«.l-. «.r do« h. «t«tUn 
th. po..lhUlt^ th.t th.r. i^t h. .Ignlflcnt l.dlvldu.1 dlff ««« 
in th... .t«d«d.. Gl,«. th.t H.r»«- Crin (1981) hnv. .ho«n th.t 

c..pr*».l.n .t».d.rd. of 70-n, chlldr- c«> b. «nl,«l.t- « " 
to inf th. n.wx. of th. «ror. thw dl.co»« In . |«»- 

.fph. It 1. IIWT th.t th. co.pr.h».lo. .f-Urd. of ««Xt r«d«. do 
.Ur . crltlcU rol. In th. r»dl.g ,*oc«.. Th. pr..«t .todT •««• • 
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deacrlptloa of individual differences In the comprehension .tandirds of 
«lult readers and exaalnee the orlgtas and effects of these differences. 

Text comprehension strategies are best understood as comprehension 
Plans (Miller. Galanter. 4 Prlbr«a. 1960). A Plan consists of « test 
component and an operate component. The test component determines wheth- 
•r a particular condition (e.g.. Is thesis of last paragraph available 
in memory?) exists or not. If the condition exists, then the reading 
process continues; If the condition does not exist, then the opiate co- 
ponent of the Plan Is activated In order to modify the results of the 
test (e.g.. Reread paragraph). 

The effectiveness of any Plan will depend upon two factors. First, 
the test component must be sensitive to Just those Information condi- 
tions which specify an appropriate perform«xce. Second, rte operate 
component must be able to eliminate any significant discrepancy between • 
current information state and that mandated by the test component. The 
test component plays -the more crucial role in behavior because it moni- 
tors and reguUtes the actions of the operate component. As Miller et 
1. point out. behavior may be "most conveniently concelv«l as an effort 
to modify the outcome of the test (1960. p. 23)." In this cont«t. the 
test that one performs to evaluate one's comprehension of text passages 
will reflect the dimensions of the text to which be or she attends and 
wUl determine what actions are involved to the comprehension effort. 

The foregoing toterpretatlon of the comprehension process U weU 
illustrated to the Marlan«» and Corto (1981) study. They were able to 
modify the nusiber of falae feet, or logical toconsistencie. which young 
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.«„tion on f.ctu.1 o. on lo^icU .rror. t,«o»sh tta co«.t™c- 

..on 6« .»P1. P.r.^.P- "P"""--" "^"^ 

„oU.d t». outco- of the r..dlng proc«. b, .U.ln. t*. t..t co^n«t 

V Pi.n« If the comprehension standards 

of their subjects' comprehension Plans, it tne 

^ «..o of text comprehension Plans are malleable 

embodied in' the test components of text compr 

„ tM. .xt»t. it U l^lr-i^ t.» .b.»ce of fo^l in-tructio. 

^ cowr.h«-i«. .t..d„.., th.t .dult r..d«. til v.^ -d.1, in 
.t^dnrd. th., »ploy b.c«.» of «ff«ent .oci.1 l«min. U«orU.. 
X^i,««l dif frenc in t«t co^r.h«.ion .t„d.rd. reflect 
«ff„»t conception, .bout tb. d..ir.d o.tco« of tbe r-din. proc«.. 
on. indi^-l for «a,l.. vi« r^din, - » .«ort to di.co«r 
^ .«« i.port»t f.ct.; «otb.r vi« it in.t«d .. » .«ort to 
,..«if, .nd l.b.1 the reUtion.bip. tb.t »i.t »on. . ..t of con»pt. 
(cf. Sv«.»n. 1«7). Tb«. tvo individ«l. *uld ori»t to diff.r„t 
. „p.ct. of . t»t in ord.r to «nitor ti«ir c.^r.h.n.ion. lb. fir.t 
^^dn.1 i. liUI. to focu. on tb. nnnbor of n«, int«»tin, f.c« 
or .b. ^ r.cU fr». tb. u^; tb. »c..d i. lib.1, to foc on tb. 
to .bicb b. or .b. lnt.,r.t. t«t propooition. in . cob.r«t 
on.', conception o, tb. outco- of tb. r..di.. proc- tbu. UU. 
„ ... cctrnctio. of «nitorin, proc-urM *icb ». .»ropri„. for 
„....in. -..tb.r tb.t p«tic«Ur ontcc- b« b- or .... ^ 

Honi^ori- procdnrM. tb«.for.. c„ b. »id to incorpor.t. op„.ti«-l 
dofinition. of c-«.,tio. of rodin. o-tco-.. In «U« .t U. . 

(„«.) t«-nolop. tb. W.. .« tb. r-din. ontco- c«-tr.i.. 
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nature of the input to the test component of a text comprehension Plan, 
f- Perry (1970) provides a useful theoretical context within vhlch to 
describe Individual differences In the reading outcome Images of adults. 
On the basis of a longitudinal study of Harvard undergraduates, he argues 
that college students move through a fixed sequence of epistemologlcal 
stages In coming to a mature understanding of InteUectual and ethical 
Issues. The most fundamental transition in his scheme is that Involved 
in moving from a primitive conception of knowledge as an unorganized set 
of discrete and absolute facts to a more mature conception of knowledge 
as interpreted and integrated fact arrays. Perry describes this transi- 
tion as the movement from a Duallstic (i.e., right or wrong, true or 
false) to a Relatlvlstlc conception of knowledge. Given that one's con- 
ception of knowledge constitutes a set of working assumptions about the 
nature, methods, and limits of understanding. Dualists and Relativists 
can be said to subscribe to different epistemologlcal theories. Since 
these epistemologlcal Images Involve unspoken assumptions about the nm^ 
ture of knowledge and learning, they are implicit rather than explicit 
and may be deduced from the pattern of Intellectual behavior in which an 

individual engages. 

Although Perry does not examiae the information processing strate- 
gies that are associated with each of the epistemologlcal "positions" 
he identifies, it can be assumed that one's implicit eplstemology would 
determine one's conception of the outcome of the reading process and In- 
fluence in turn his or her choice of comprehension standards. For this 
reason, one's comprehension standards are most usefully described as the 
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reallxation of one*. Implicit episteaological theory and can be referred 
to a. .nl«temolo«ical .t«ulard.. A Dualiat will conceive of the outcome 
of the reading process as the discovery of discrete Truths and will Judge 
his or her comprehension in terms of the number of propositions which cin 
be recaUed after reading a text passage. In contrast, a Relativist will 
conceive of the outcome of the reading process as the disQPvery of a 
logical (Structure and will correspondingly Judge his or her- comprehension 
in tetiis of the degree to which clear end coherent relationship, can be 
established among the propositions in a text passage. 

A second source of individual differences in comprehension standard. 
Wves one', ability to operationalize his or her episte«ol6gical Image 
in order to monitor -ome specific aspect of the reading process. One', 
epistemological Image wUl define a set of perceptual dimension, (cf. 
Wish. Deutsch'. i Biener. »72) or personal construct, (cf . Kelly. 1955) 
Which represent potential sources of input for the test component of a 
reading comprehension Plan. However, even individual, with identic! 
epistemological Images may differ in the number of dlmen.ion. they cn 
combine in their compreheneion monitoring effort, or in their ability to 
devise some means for monitoring a particular dimension of the Image. For 
this reason, individuals will vary In their ability to invmxt crit.rU 
vhich transform impUcit epistemological belief. Into explicit eptet-. 
mological .tandard. .o e. to provide a ba.i. for «»«itori«g the re^Jing 
proce... individual, can be ..14. therefore, to dlff«r 1« their W 
.tructlon competende." (Hl.chel. 1973) a. veU M In their •pi,t««»lo- 
gical Image.. Thu. individual, who .hare a Dualistic Image of readln» 
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of th. procrf-r.. they e^lo, to .«e.. th. ™-b.r of t«t pro- 

positions titr hsve wsiUMe In Mnoty. 

on.'. eplst«ologl»l stumdardi in£lu«ee his or h« .blUty to 

.onpr.h«d »d r.t.ln t«tt inf.tm.tlon by ^.^.n^nlng tb. .t »hleb 

\. t«t 1. proc...Li (ef. Cr.ik 1 iotkh«t. 1972). One e«.. for «...pl* 
..s«. bis or b« eo.prd,«..ion.o.f . p..s.g. of t^t by reciting tb. 1- 
port«.t point. tb.t «r. pr...nt.d in ,b.t p«..g... (cf. Robl.«n. 1"0) 
or by construcilng . sehemstlc W of th. conc.ptn.1 r.l.tion.hip. tb.t 
11;* tbos. point. tog.tb« <cf. B«.f. Wn). Th. r«it.tlon t«t ori«t. 
„. to«.rd tb. ld*ntlfie.tlon-««l rdi-rsU of l.ol.t«i f.ct., In con- 
tr..t. th^lpplng t..t orl«t. «>..to«rd tb. .l.bor.tlon of r.i.tlon^ 
ihlp. «««« £«=t.. lb. »PPlng st«.d.td «.co»r.,.. ..d..p« of 
tat pro=...lng th« do., th. r«lt.tion .t.nd«d. ^ tb. .t»d«t -b. 
a^loy. «.pplng proc.dur.s to «nltor t«t co.pr.h«..ion .hould r.t.ln 
„r. t»t infon-tlon th«. . .tndAt »Ploy. r.clt.tlon proc«l«r» - 
(Kun«.. Coh«.. 6 Sol»«>; W»l) . ' But «ppl.,. procdur.. should .Iso pro-; 
.ot. gr»t« t«t c».pr.b.hslon- tb«>uid r.clt.tlon proc.d.r.. b.c«-. 
of th. «pllclt foe on conc.ptu.l r.Utlon.hipi. Insof« » botH 
^ry ^ und.r.t«.dlng .r. co.cm.d. tb.r.for.. tb. -PPing t..t con- 
.titut.. «. .pl.t«ologlc.l .t«.d.rd «blcb «di.t.. »P.rlor p.rfor«?c.. 

It should bi, *pb..t««». h«««'. *•« ""^ , "^^^ 
pr...nts . st«.d«d- to »t - . .ti.d«t «y »g...'l. • v«i.ty of. 
v.ry diff.r»t brf«»lor. *. ord« to ».t tft^' .pLtwloglcl .oU of 
dtogr-oKX cone.ptu.1 r.lation.hlp.. •«« h. or »y .l.« not io ■ 
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that SOU . P«.icuX« readlns .pi*d., M.t»ol..icU 

C..UCU . U>. r^.... P"c... — 
■„^.« .pecmc c.....iv. op„«.oo.. tt U ^S^U^ oP-- 

WtK the .cuiAtio. of V»»,l..». ^ 

»77>. ^ «t«.t to v.ich tho.. W support .f«.c«vy , 

,„,o™nc. «. . cl...r.o. ^^^^ --e^' " 

... cosniti™ op««io.. occurs ^-^^ ' 7' . 

„,«ir.d aurins t.« «a«i.itio. («o.ri.. .ran.for*.^. Fr«Uc. «77). ^ 

. «..t.r. liwe «aitoed IniivlduU di£ter«c.. In 
Altbougb some investljators Mwe „ 

. . . «.. (. I . G«*rel/i.B..thlngto«. 1981; P-k. 
reading and 'tudy ""teties (o.g.. <«»° _ 

■ . .i.t»o.ogi». ..andard. ...t con„o. ..... op«.^n.. . 

a,70, ..rveV o, individual diH.r«.c.. in — 
U... and recant reaaarch on laaming atyU. (e.g.. -"on S SaUo. 1976. 
Svenaaon: »77> i.1, ..e «..tenc. o. di«.renc.a in t^- 
Wd»X. aaa... tHeir co-,re..nai«i o. t«.t. no diract in.««ti» 
.^t .uc. di«.r«.ce. i. ..aU.^^ ...preaant at.*, " 
: eonect -r. direct evidenc.^oncJming t.. rol. o, apUta-logica 
.tandard. in tha raading bah^ior of coUaco -»d.nt.. 

Stndant. in tKi. atnd, «r. ..^ to -eacri.. ^ ^ «-d dacid. 

• ^et.ar tHe, «-ar.to.* . ""^ 

• .«„ion c^terion daaaifiad « in^lvin. infor«ti.n r.tri«U -r 
„ ia^lvin. i.«or»ti..'tran.fo.»tion. XHaa. t.o catago^ia. 
aHo.«. to paralUX tH. KnovU^.'-^* '"a Co.,r.h.n.ioW*PPUctl«. 
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categories, respectively, of The taxonony of educaticmgi objectives: • 
Cognitive domain (Bloon, Engelhart, Furst, Hill. & Krathwohl, 19io). 
Each student was classified according to the degree of dualism exhibited 
in his or her ratings of attitudinal statements designed by Perry (1968). 
Those students with high dualism scores were labelled as, having dualistic 
beliefs about the nature of knowledga and learxilng, and those with low 
dualism scores, as having relativistic beliefs. Although there is a 
dear need for a more formal and comprehensive analysis, of implicit epis- 
temological theories than that offered by Perry, his distinction between ^ 
dualistic and relativistic orientations is upheld by, other work (e.g., 
Pask's, 1976, distinction betwisen atomists and hoUsts). More ijBpor- 
tantly, the dualist/relativist distinction provides a simple framework 
within whic^ to predict the epistemological standards that a given indi- 
vidual is likely to us*. \ 

5acH student was further classified according to the level of con- 
struction competency he or she would exhibit in deriving specific epis- 
temological practices from his or her epistemological beliefs^, In order 
to operationalize this motive as an aspect of one's ImpUcit epistemolo- 
gical beliefs rather than as intellectual or creative *bilit>, attitudi- 
nal statements were derived from roneapgial blockbusting: A guide to 
better ideas (Adams, 1976). Those students who rated themselves as sus- 
ceptible to the emotional blocks to creativity described by Adams wet* 
assumed to be unwilling to be creative or inventive in their problsw 
solving efforts and Vere labelled as "uninventive"; those students who 
reported that they were «ot susceptible to such emotional blocks were 

• 12 * 
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labelled a» "Inventive." 

Pl»m7. cour« gr«lM In Introductory p-ychology «.re v-i to d.- 
t.r-ln. the effoctlven... of .tud»t.' c«.I.rd.«.lon -nttorln, PI—. 
Xh«. grade. «..^ tl»y .r. ^ o» objectiv. «..in.tlo«. 

^ch «.ph..lx. on.'. knowl«lg. «>d co»pr.hen.lon of ...Ig— t»tbook 
chaptttTSe 

Ikl. .t«d, h» tte« .P.clfle go.1.. Th. £lr.'t 1. to d.t«n.ln. 
th. ..tur. «.d r.ng. of t..tl.g proc«lur« tMt coU.g. .tud«t. «.. to 
Bonltor their reeding conpreheneion. 

The .econd goU i. to deter-In. *.ther one'. epi.t«-,logl«l b.- 
aef. influenc. the neture of o«='. eonprehen.lon «»itoring proced>««. 
in p.rtle«l.r. It i. predicted that .tudents »ho evince d«li.tlc .tti- 
„d.. «1U tend to ^e »nltorlng proc.dur.. »hlcb ln«lv. Infor^tlo. re- 
tries.! »kll. «»<•-« 1*0 evince r.l.tlvl.tlc .ttlt«d» vlU t«d to ». 
.storing proc«l.r.. »hlch in«lv. lnfor»tlon el.bor.tion »d tr«.- 
fomatlon. It 1. ^ pr.dlct.d th.t .tudent. *o e^blt lnv«.tlv. 
.ttlt.de. vlU u.i a gre.t« »-b.r «d v»l.ty of «nltorl.g procedure 
th« .tndent. i*o «d.iblt 1«- lnv«tl« attit»d«. 

Th. third gd 1. to deterlne .hether th. of procclng dic- 

t.t.d by th. t..t conpon«>t of on.'. r«dlng co^reh«>.lon PUn influ«.- 
ce. hi. or h« conr.. gr«.». It 1. «P«t«. tb.t lnfor»tlo. r.trl.vU 
critcrl. de^nd 1«. cognitive .Irtor.tion or "d.ep" proce..ing th» do 
,^or«tl«. tr«.fo-.tio. criterle. IhcrUor.. individual. *o» 
epl.t«ol.glcU .t^dard. foe on infor«tion retrieval or I»wledg. 
c.iterl. .hould und.r.t«d and retain 1». of .hat th.y r«d th« will 
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individuals whose episteaological standards focus on information trans- 
formation or Comprehension/ Application criteria. 

Subjects 

Fifty -eight female and 33 male students at The University of Texas 
at San Antonio volunteered to participate In a survey of "study skills" 
In order to satisfy a course requirement In Fundamentals of Psychology. 
Fifty-four students were freshmen; 24, sophomores? 7, juniors; and 6 
seniors. Thirty-five stur'ents had declared majors In the College of 
Business; 19, In the College of Sciences and Hathematics; 14, In the 
CoUege of Humanities and Social Sciences; 6, In the College of Educa- 
tion; and 2, la the College of Fine and Applied Arts. The remaining 
fifteen students in the sample had not yet declared a major. 
Materimls 

Students filled out Individual interview forms which requested In- 
formation about their academic attitudes and strategies. The attitude 
survey consisted of statements c£ feelings or behaviors which might occur 
in a college environment. The statements were rated by students accord- 
ing to the frequency wx.h which they engaged In a described behavior or 
experienced a described feeling (1 - rarely, 2 - sometimes, 3 - fre- 
quently. 4 - generally, 5 - almost always). Ratings oa seven of these 
wffvey Items determined a student's dualism score; ratings oa another 
nine determined his or her laventivenass score. 

Eplfi itemolQglcal orientation . Students were classified as having a 
dualistic or a relativlstic orientation to knowledge oa the basis of 
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their dualism scoras. The seven Items were drawn from Perry (1968) and 
are shown In Appendix A. Perry characterizes duaUsm as iavolvlag a 
spelling-test conception of knowledge, within which the accumulation of 
facts and answers is valued more than the. development of perspectives or 
interpretations. As can he seen in Appendix A. each of the items re- 
flects a dualistic orientation. The mean rating for each student on 
these seven items provides an index of his or her level of dualism. 
Students with dualism scores of 3.0 or greater were classified as Dual- 
ists. Those students with lower scores were classified as Relativists. 
Strictly speaking, these students are simply non-Dualists. However, 
Perry characterizes relativism as involving a contextual definition of 
knowledge, within which estahlishing relationships among facts and con- 
cepts is valued more than memorizing ti^ortant facts or answers. Given 
that such in orientation would Imply a lack of agreement with the state- 
ments in Appendix A. non-Dualists are referred to here as Relativists. 

The mean dualism score of the 46 Dualists Is 3.47 (SD - .45); that 
of the 44 Relativists is 2.43 (SD - .35). The percentage of Dualists 
did not vary as a function of sex or academic major in this sample. Hoir- 
ever. the percentage of Dualists did vary as a function of class year. 
Sixty-one percent of the freshmen (n - 54) were Dualists, hut only 38X of 
the sophomores. Juniors, and seniors (n - 37) were so classified. • - . 
3.23. ^^ ^.001.- This iesuirsup^^^^^^ 

dualism represents an early stage of epistemdlbgical development. 

Inventiveness . Students were classified as High or Low Inventive 
on the basis of their ratings of nine statements. The nine scale items 
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in Appendix B were derived by the author from Adams' (1976) discussion 
of "emotional blocks" to creative thought. Adams describes such blocks 
as those which "interfere with the freedom with which we explore and 
manipulate ideas, with our ability to conceptualize fluently and flexibly 
(1976. p. 52)." Each of the nine items In Appendix B represents a poten- 
tial emotional block which might limit an Individual's ability to deri^ve 
explicit epistemological standards from his or her Implicit epistemolo- 
gical beliefs. The mean rating for each student ot these nlnt items 
proifides an index of the degree to which his or her inventiveness is not 
limited by emotional blocks. The distribution of inventiveness scores 
was cut at the median to define groups of High and Low Inventive stu- 
dents. 

The mean Inventiveness score of the 41 students classified as High 
Inventives is 3.76 (SD - .25); that of the 40 students classified as Low 
Inventives is 2.91 (SD - .37). Ten students scored at the median in this 
distribution; their data are not Inauded in any analysis involving the 
cognitive flexibility variable. The percentage of High Inventives does 
not vary as a function of sex. major, or class year. 

Comprehension monitoring probe . As part of the survey, students 
were asked to write detailed explanations of how they evaluated their 
comprehension of textbook chapters: 

How do you determine (when you have completed a read- 
ing assignment or when you are reviewing the material) 
whether you have understood the material well enough? 
What specific Information do you use to assess the 
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degree to which you have understood the i tetial you 
have read in a chapter? On what basis would you de- 
* cide that you needed to go over the chapter again or 
to seek help in figuring it out? 
Each protocol was analyzed to determine the specif ic comprehension tests 
employed by each student. An effort was made. to score each protocol for 
a. many different comprehension criteria as possible in order to capture 
the full range of a student's comprehension monitoring capabilities. 
Procedure 

Stud«it. »er. .chedulBl In grc^. of thr.. for . 90^t. .«.lon. 
Each .t»i«t worked on hi. or h.r lnt.rrt» booklet In . ..P«.t. .t»dy 
crrel In . ,ui.t. pl«««.t room In the .lihr.ry. An in«rvl««r p.c»I 
.tnient. through the booklet, .llovlng th». t«. nO^e. to r.te the 50 
.ttltnde .tetement. «d flft.«i -innte. to deacrlbe their textbook reel- 
ing .treteglee. (Student. d.«!rlbe4 their «.te-tiklng. p.per-«rltln«. 
end .^..tlon-^-verlng .tretegle. during the r»«l»l.r of the ....Ion.) 
Pilot l.tervl«» h«l .ho«n th.t .tudent. «e .o-etl«. unhelpfully brief 
in their written re.pon.e.. tor thl. re«on. .e«r.l -^•<^» 
to «tlv.te .tud«.t. to provide relatively complete de.crlptlo«. of their 
monitoring .tretegle.. Flr.t. they vere ln.tru.ted to «lt. .tr.tegy 
deecrlptlon. that vere complete enough to be ..ed « . .et of ln.tr«:- 

tlon. b, other «ud«.t. who j«tght b^^^ 

Sec««l. they were Informal .bout the reUtlv. Uck of Informetlon .bout 
.lolt c«.prehe«ilon monitoring .tr.tegle. «.d th. r.l«,»c. of »ch In- 
-^.n»tloa for improvlns ■'^^^ 
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U »ai «roup. «>d ^er ao.. super,i.io. 1. order to ^xll" tb. ^ 
^ ch«.ct.rutlc. of th. .itu.tlo.. Th... prcc«.ur.. «.« ffectiv. 
^ obt.l^o» »th«.l«tlc »d eon.ci«tiou. „ltt„ d«orlptio» fro. 

but a students. 

Cgjssijrsde.. Oour.. grade. In Pu»i«»nt.l. of fychology «e d- 
ter^ned by. .t».»f.. over.ll perfor^nc. oa . .erie. of five te.t. ^ 
. co-prehen-lv. ft«l. Eecb te.t 1. co^o.«l of «l.l,le-cbolc. ,u..- 

.io„ b...d o. three or four, chapter. In BUg«d. " 

•„ n-r-, P.voholo». Ihe.e ,u..tlon. repreeent . 

^ture of ite»; .o« « t.d«.t., .blUty to recall text infor«- 

tlon (cf. Bloc, et al.'., 1956. Knowledge category) ^ other., a atu- 
denf. underatandlng of text Infor^tlo. (cf. .loo.', et al.'. Ccpre- 
he..ion and Application categorie.). Bach of the oueatlon. » the be.t 
,c«r of the five 50-lt.. .Idter.. ^ on the 50-lte. final count. e,uaUy 
to»rd a .tud«.f. cour.. total. Letter grade, of A, C, and B, re- 
.pectlvely, are aligned to thee earning 88X, 79X, 65X, 52X of th. 
total nu,^er of r«..lble point.. The., letter grade. «e cla..lfl«l her. 
a. "good", (an A or a J), "average" (a ©. or "poor" (a D or an F). 

Results 

r.oinDrchen> '<"" Monltor<"fi Procedure. 

T«, «jor .tep. are Involved In a..e..i.g 'one'. co..preh«>.ion of . 
chapter of text. Fir. t. on. -«t gather »hat he or .he b.ll«e. to be 
rel.v„t input for the co.pr.hen.lon l«dg»nt. Second, one -t evaluat. 
thla m order to detemlne -hether hi. or her co«,rehen.lon goala h»« 
be«. achl«.d or not. The pre.ent analy.l. focuae. on the flret .t.p. 
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mt.« different of ^to.int ^'^»- «" ""'"^•^ 

th. «itt«> protocol, of 90 .uMect.. Oo. .tud«.f. co-«.t. «re co^ 
purely vn.cor.a.1. bec.u.e he felled to refer to . .pedf ic 
ttat provided U- vlth th. input for bi. eo.prehen.lo. l.dg».t (I.e.. 

T or f.el ehout the .tuff th»t 1 h«e rerf.") I" 

"Juet by the vay 1 reMt or leei eooui. 

other in.t««... .tud«.t. referred to four different type, of 

«nitoring hehevior. that they «r. prepared to «.e to eveluete th.ir 
t« co.pr.h«-io.. All -onitoring h.h»lor. vere further clee-ified 
„cordin» to the .pi.te»logic.l .t«>d.rd. they i.,li.d. The Knowledge 
^ Cc^reh^-sion/Applicetion ctegorie. deecrihed hy Bloo. et U. (1956, 
..presented the tv. cetegorie. of .pi.te»logic.l .t«^.rd. into vhich 
.U ^nitoring hehn^or. «re cl...ifi.d. E».ple. of the fifteen hind, 
of storing procedure, ere crg«>i.ed in T.ble 1 «cording to the epi.- 

Insert Table 1 a bout here. 

t^ologicl .tended each i^plie. ^ to the r.l.ti« fre,.ency of ^ 

within that category. 

three general oh.erv.ti.n. »y h. «de concerning Table 1. «r.t. 
U i. Clear that college atudent. report a vide r..ge of very .pecif ic 
co.prah«-ion «nitoring beh.vior.. Within the Knowledge category, for 
student. .Lnply 

othax. -V of Chapter .ubh^ding. in .h infor»l cd-racall t«t. 
Wthin the c .ehenaion/Application cafgory. on the other hand, ao- 
.tud«.t. .tte.pt only to «h. .en« of individual aentence. while other. 
.„h to e.t.bli.h r.latio..hip. a«ng ..nt«ce. within the context .f 
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chapter subheadlnga. The degree of specificity illustrated iB these 
««itoring criteria suggests that monitoring behaviors may be sn l-por- 
tant source of individual differences in reading competence. 

A sedond observation concerns the variety of monitoring criteria 
used by individual students. Over half of the student, in the .«ople 
(49 out of 90) reported using more than one source of input for their . 
comprehension tests; almost one-thlrd of the sample (27 out of 90) re- 
ported using criteria from both the Knowledge and the Comprehension/ 
Application categories. Given the relative frequency of multiple moni- 
toring criteria, it is clear that a major component in any model of text 
comprehension must be a' process by which a particular criterion is 
selected for a given comprehension test or a process by which several 
criteria are combined into a single index of comprehension. 

A final observation concerns the relative lack of sophistication of 
the criteria that college students use to monitor text comprehension. 
The most popular monitoring criteria from the Knowledge category resulted 
from the student's effort to respond to chapter or study guide question, 
or from some form of mental review. While study guide questions fairly 
represent the population of potential test question, in many introductory 
courses, the majority of such Items only assess the student's .bility to 
r;call key terms or facts. The mental review process described by stu- 
dents in this sample involves a free recall test in which he or she 
attempts to retrieve a given number of key definition, or fact.. Neither 
of these two Knowledge tests is as demanding a. that involved in recaU- 
ing the text proposition, associated with a given chapter subheading or 
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. p„ticul« .t.t»»t i. . cbapt« .u-ry. Ih. «.t popuUr »nl- 
crtt.ru fro- t.. Co.pr.h».WAppUction category r.»lt.d fr» 
ffort. to p.r.p,»«. ineividu.1 .»t»c.. or to .u-.ri„ th. 
c,«pt.r 1. thlr o«. «rd.. W^U comprehending .very i..ent««. or de- 
veloping-, pereonel su^ry of »bnt one h.. dlecovered „. .oth l.«d.U. 
.„.!.. neither of theee t» te.t. i. a, de^in. that involved in 
aeter^nins the euthor'. intention, or in iht.gr.ting t«t ^ lecture 
„„ria.. «cn. of th. .t.d.nt. in thi. ..-ple -ttc^ted to develop in- 
„gr.t.d t«t r.pr.s«t.tion. of th. «.rt r.co»..d.d hy -ny r..»rch«. 
(e.g.. Mdereon. 1979; D«...r«u. 1978; M«ri.t. 1977). A. And.r.on 
(1,79. p. 72 ff 0 .rgu^. .uch proc.d«.. provid. th. .tud»t ^th . con- 
oi.. «p of th. n.t.r. of th. r.U-tion,hip. »ong th. ide« confined in 
a chapter of text. 

Mnnitorlng Procedures 

Xh. priory purpo.. of thi. .t»dy i. to d»onstr.t. th. infl«»=. 
eh.t on.-, illicit .pist^ology h« upon th. t..t co^on«t of hi. .r 
H„ co«pr.h«.ion monitoring PUn. P^ry-. (1970) di.tinction h.tv.„ 
.„U.tic rdativi-tic .pi.temologic.1 ori^t.tion. i. «.t u..ful in 
.Hi. cont^t. Pir.t. it provide. . convenient ^ of . cl...ifying hr 
Uef . that ere likely to he hoth complex .nd reUtively in.cce..ihle. ^ 
second, it lead, to .traightforvard prediction, ahout th. natur. of on. . 
.ompr.hen.ion monitoring procedure.: «.>ali.t. ahould u.e Knowledge-haaad 
^„,ing procedur.. if th.ir. .pi.t«.logical .tandard. ar. derived fro. 
their epi.temologic.1 h.lia., corrcpondingly. MUtivft. .hcUd.u.. 
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Comprehension/Application-based monitoring procedures (see Table 1) . 

Each student's comprehension monitoring -trategy was classified as 
involving Knowledge criteria or Comprehension/Application criteria. If 
«,re than one strategy was reported, and not all belonged to the same 
criteria category, the student's comprehension monitoring was classified 
a. Mixed. Thirty-slx students were found to b« using Knowledge-based 
monitoring strategies, and 27 were found to be using Comprehension/ 
Application-based monitoring strategies. Twenty-seven students used Mixed 
strategies. The number of Dualists and Relativists using each kind of 
strategy is shown in Table 2. 

Insert Table 2 about here. 



Since no clear prediction can be made concerning the incidence of Mixed 
monitoring among Dualists or Relativists, the critical analysis involves 
only that set of 63 students who use Knowledge monitoring or who use 
Comprehensioa/Application monitoring. Seventy-one percent of the Dual- 
ists in this group (n - 31) used only Knowledge-based comprehension 
monitoring, and 44S of the Relativists (n - 32) did so. The difference 
between these proportions is highly significant. « - 3-21. ^ <.005. It 

be concluded that one's epistemologlcal Image influences one's choice 
of input to the test component of his or her text-comprehension monitor- 
ing Plan. In contrast, one's level of Inventiveness has little impact 
on the nature of his or her comprehension monitoring strategies, as can 
be seen in Table 2. Sixty-three percent of the Low Inventives not 
using a Mixed strategy (a - 30) engaged In Knowledge monitoring, as 
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chared to 52X of the High Inventive, not ualng a Ml«d strategy 
(n - M). . - 1.21. Th. fact that «,l.t«»logical orientation and leval 
of lnventlv«*.. hav. e^lrlcally dl.tlng»l.habl. affect. «.gg..t. that 
Buallat. are not ala^ly .1«W»S ^ ""^^^^ have Inatead a partl- 
cular eplstemological co mml tm^n t;. 

^^^^j^^^^ , -- - -^-.s«..lb. teat.. It c«. be ..«. In Table 
2 that 331 of aU IH-llat. (n - 46) «.d 27X of aU kalatlvlat. (n - «A) 
... m..d-»onltorlng .tratagi". the diff.r«c. 1. not .Ignlf leant, 
a . 1.63. However, on.', level of Inventivene.. doe. predict the like- 
llhood of hi. or h.r using Mixed «nltorl.g. Thlrty-nln. p.rcent of the 
High inventive, - «) report Mixed .tr.t.gl... but only 23. of ch. Lo. 
inv^tlve. te - 39) do .o. a - 2.21. . < .05. Thu. on.'. lnv«.lv»e.. 
i. «r. teportant in det.r»lnlng th. rang, of co^reh«,lon crifrl. h. 
or -ploy. th«. 1. one'. .pl.t«olo,ical orientatl«>. The valu. of 
the ln,«.tlv»e.. .cor.. 1. ~r. directly d.»on.trated »h» th. nu^er of 
e,^r.h«>.lo« te.t. r.ported by a .t«d»t 1. con.idered. T.bl. 3 .how. ., 

Insert Table 3 abo ut here. 

.he nu.*er of co^r.h.n.lon «.t. a. a function of inventive.... Forty- 
.ine percent of th. 1-w Inventlv.. (n - 39) r.port.d u.l.g «o or «re 
comprehension te.t., 1. contr..t. 66X of the High mventive. <n - 41) re- 
ported ..Ing t»o or »or.eompreheMlonte.«..- 2^^^ 
„.r a. can b. .«n In Table 3, on.', eplet-ologlcal orlent.tl«l 
aoe. not lnfl««c. th. nu-ber of co^r.h«.lon tSt. h. or .he report.. 
Plf ty-t« parent of the »uall.t. (n -46) and 57X of th. KaUtivlot. 
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(J, . 44) reported u.lng «. or -or. t..t.. . - Ih... r»olt. 

ae«n.tr.t. th.t on.'. i»v»tiv«... 1. .1.0 ~r. l-Port«t i» d.torM«- 
th. =u-b.r of co^r.h«.lon crifri. he or .ho -ploy. th«. i. on.'. 
.pi.t»ologlcU orl..t.tion. In .ui-ry. the d... .«gg"t th.c indlvl- 

differ not only In their epi.te»losicU belief, but .1.0 in theJ, 
ebUity to tii..l.te the.e belief, into specif Ic" prKtlc*,.. 

The T.. m.et of CO- T'''''*''^"' 

Prneedure. o " t'^"ie»ie yiFfotiMnc. 

n.e third purpoee of thi. .tudy i. to e«mine the l-pect th.t . 
.tudenf. conpreheneion «nitoring .tr.tegy h» on hi. or her cour.. 
^.de. TO the extent th.t one «.nitor. hi. or her .bUity to p.r.phr».. 
to integr.te. or to .pply the infor^tion in . chepter of t««. he or .h. 
^ be engeged in reUtively "de,p" proce..ing (cf^ Crnik . l^cbhnrt.. 
1,72) vhUe re«.ing. On the other h»d. if one only ^tor. hi. or her 
ebiUty to receu text propoeition.. the proce..ing i. «re "^perficiU:- 
Cleerly. deep proce..ing »onld reeult in . better nnderit»4ing of the 
^teri.1 in . ch.pter th«. would nore .uperfici.1 proce..ing. But it i. 
U.0 Vno» th.t deep procee.in, re^lt. in better receU »d recognition 
performance than doe. .uperfici.1 proce..ing (Cr.iV 6 Tulvin*. 1975). 
Since deep proces.lng pronote. greeter undex.t.nding »d greater recaU. 
it U likely th.t .tudent. employing ~ch .trategie. -Ul .erfor. bett« 
» ^.roon.e«.in.tion. th«. will .tudent. e.pl.yl« «« -P""'"^ 
proccing .tr.tegie.. For thi. re.«.n. .tudent. u.ing Compreheneion/ 
^ppliction .t«-ards (.ee T.bl. 1) to «nitor their rending, effort. 
Should earn higher teat and cour.e grade. th«. .hould .tud...« -in. 
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Knowledge standard*. 

^«.ic p.rfor«.c. i. .hcvn . function of . .tud»f. t«t-«o.- 
,,.h«.ion ^.nitorins .tr.t.«r In »• Thr.. .tudent. ..cive. « 

-lnc»pl«." in Che c«.r.. »d h.ve Wen dropped fro. .11 cour.e .red. 
^,.e.. Although i^^ i. . »r«.t„ percentage of "good" gr.de. for 



Insert TabXe 4 about here. 



th. mxed grW <32X. S. - ") «- C0W-'»'"^°»/*»'"""» 
group (42,. ^ - 26). tie difference Is not .ignific^t. . - 0..9. Since 
^r. of th. m»d group hed .U reported u.ing . cc^prehcion teet 

the Co-^rehensio^/AppUction ct.gory. th. t«. group. w.r. coahined 
.nto . .ingl. group for th. critid co,.ri.on het«.n Knowledge «d 
Co»prehen.lon/Appllc4tlon .tandard.. (Ihl. grouping Involv.. th. 

rlon th.t Bloo. .t ,1.-. t«ono^ ' 

U,.t It 1. re„on.hl. to ch««t.rl« « lndl,ld..l In t.r« of the 

Wgh..t epl.te«>loglcU .t^derd. to Which h. or .he „b.crlh...) 

p.rcent of the .tudent. ..In, onl. mo.l.dg. .t«-«d. to 
„.ln.te their text co«preh«u,lon (n- 3*) r«elved "g«.d- gr.de. - 
that U. a cour.. grade of A or B in Introductory peycholog,. Port,- 
.ev« percent of th. .tud„t. In the conhlned Mixed and C^reheneW 

^^^^A "mod" sradese The difference 
Application group (n- 53). however. e.r.ed good gr« 

1. hl^y .Iguificaat. i - 2.,0. . < .005. The fact that .tudent. who^ 
„U u.e of Co^rehenalon/Appllcatioa .t«^.rd. «. -«.t twlc « 1*^ 
X, to earn . grade of . or hetter a. tho.. who only ... «»*- 
.rd. highlight, th. critical rol. of th. .t«t co^on«.t In t«t 
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camprehensJ^n Plans. Epictemological otandards vhicfc de«and, a higher 
level of te^t comprehension by the student are assoclHted with better un- 
derstanding of and retention of text information as laeasured by dassroo. 

examinations * ^ ^ 

v.ri.tv and numb ''- nf .nnT^rAenslon tests. The importarbe of using 
a range of epistemologlcal standards can be assessed by comparing the. 
ecademic performance of students using single-standard strategies (i.e.. 
only Knowledge, criteria or only Comprehension/Application criteria) with' 
that of sttldents using multiple-standard strategies (i.e.. the Mi«d^ 
strategy group) . A reanalysis of the iata in Table 4 reveals that 521 of 
those using multiple standards (n - 27) earned "good" grades, but only 
33% of those using a single standard Jn - 60) did so. This difference is 
significant, s - 2.51. a < .025. 

One advantage of a multiple-stSndard strategy is that it provide, 
the reader with alternative criteria for evaluating comprehension and en- 
sures thereby a telstively severe test of comprehension. A beneficial 
effect should be seen for those students who use more than tvo or mot. 
comprehension cfitexia, even if the criteria represent different" ways of 
„«,nitoring the san^ epistemologlcal standard. Table 5 shows the percen- 
tage of "good" grades as a function of the nature and number of a stu- 

f 

I ,^^,H)^,„,, 1 — — — .J— I 

insert Table 5 about here. 



dent's comprehension tests. Seventeen percent of those using only one 
Knowledge criterion (n - 23) received As or Bs in introductory psycho- 
logy, but 46X of those using two or more Knowledge criteria 
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racived «»ch grade., a - 2.62. i < .01. Lllcewlsa. 33X of thoae using 
a singla Co-pr.h«ision/Application criterion (n - 18) aamed "good" 
grad... and 63X of thos. using two or «,re Conrprehension/Application cri- 
tarla (n * 8) earned auch grade., a - 2.20. ^ < .05. The-a data show 
clearly that the .heer nus^er of co».prehen.ion criteria that one ha. at 
hi. or her disposal influences the quaUty of text processing. 

DlBCttSSlOO 

th. c«.trU roU of .pLt^ologlcl .t«.d.rd. In rt. reading ^oc... 
1. Mghlishtnd in thi. .tudy by .«.«! l-port»t finding.- 
t-ologld *.Xii*» Pr«llct «. indlridnl'. co,.prd>.n.lon .t«.d«d.. 
Ibo.. Who conc.1v. of taowX.dg. .nd «nd.r.t«^lng .. f«t. »d 
„. llkoly to «.... thlr rerflng co.*rA«»lon with rMP«:t to th. 

of infor^tlo. th.y c» r.c.U. In contr„t. tho.. «ho conc.l« 
of ImovWg. ^ «nd.r.t«.dlng In I... .h.olut. t.™ «. lU-ly to 
„„.. th.lr r«^l.g compr.h«»lo. with r..p.ct to th. d.gr«,to which 
th.y c» lnt.gr.t. ^ .PPly "xt lnfo«.tlon. S.co.d. th. n«*.r «.d 
,.tl.ty of co,.pr.h«..lon i»nltorlng crlfrl. thnt »n U -ployW 1. • 
fnnctlon of .n indlvlduU'. l«,..tlv««.. r.th.r th«. of hi. or h.r .pU- 
t«.logic.l boll.*.. Hor. cr«ti« individunl. r.^.rt «lng . gr«t« 
™,h.r «d . wider r««. of crifri. th«. do 1... cr-ti,. individ^l.. 
Third, th. -tor. of on.', cd^pr^-ion .t«.d«d. pr.dict, M. or h.r 
co«.. gr--". St«d.rd. which d«.d th. lnt.pr.tion »d .ppUction of 
-t.riU «. ».ocUt.d with htgh„ co.r.. gr.d.. thkn „. .t»d«d. 
^ch d-»d only th. r.tri«U of t«t ,ropo.itio«. nn^y. indivi- 
d«l. «.!-. . n-b" — -"''^ coi^r-«n.i«. crit«i. «m hi,h« 
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eourae gradM thtt tho«« iilio do not. 

Th«. fi-lin.. d-on.tr.t. tb.t r«dl.. co.,.t«c. 1. bctb I-g.- 
^ ,U^.^^.. rt. foll«i« lnt.rpr.«Uon prcld- . frultf-l 
^„^.tio. Of Ih. -tur. o, ..i-t-ologicl 

det«^. on.-, cboic. of c»pr.h.n.ion .t.nd«d.. »d th-. .t«d«d. 
„™ to r«trict th. r»s. of .cc.pt.bl. «nitorln, crit«l.. I-dlvl- 
dlff« not 0,1, in tb. n.t«. of tb.lr .pl.t».l..lc.l but 
^„ in tb.lr .blllt, to op.r.tlon.lU. tbo.. So» Indlvldu.!. 

... botb in^^lon. ^ prolific In tr«-l.tln. tb.lr Illicit .pl.t».lo-. 

^to pr.ctlc.1 co^r.b«.lon Pl«-. otb.r. «. 1». -blUfca or 1«. 
p.r.l.t.nt in tb.lr .ffort. to .PPlT tb.lr .pl.t»ologl^. Tb. «l.t».- 
lo^d .t«^«d. »bodl.d in on.-. co^r.b».lon PUn d.t^-ln. tb. .p.- 
eaic cb«.ct.r of on.', r^dln. p«f.r«nc.. lb. ..tnr.. n™b«. ^ 
«rl.tp of ^.nltorln. crlt.rU «..d In tb. t«t c«^n«t of . t.« c«. 
pr.b...lon Pl«. d.t.r.ln. . .tud-f. l«.l of ..tUf.ctlo, -tb bl. or 
*.r r^dlns .ffort.. In conjunction «ltb on.'. t«b «tl«tlon. tbl. 
..tl.f.ctlon lnd« dictate. .b.tb.r .ddltlonU t«t proc...ln, 1. ..c«- 
.ar, Tb. op.r.t. co^on»t of tb. co^r.b».lon PUn U 1». crltlcU. 
rt.r.for.. tb» tb. «.t co^on^t b.c««. of tb. f..db«U control 
«.rt.d bp tb. t..^ co^on^t. It 1. tb. d.sr.. of congru«c. b.t«« 
' ... .pl.t»olo,lc.l .t«^d. lncorp.r.t.d In tb. t..t co^on»t of tb. 

„ th. ..tforiMne. .tandard. «if orc«l bp «i lo.truc- 

eoiiipr.hMJ.lon Plan and tb. p.rlorMuc« 

„r tbr««b cour.. «»ln.tlon. tbat fln.ll, Unl- . .tud.nf. .pLt— 
vltb bl. or b.r l».l of acad»lc co^.t»c.. Tb. £or.,.ln. lnt.r- 
N ,r.t.tlon U .Ub.r.t.d In «,r. d.tall 1. tb. foUo-n. dl.cu..l» of. tb. 
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.pMlflc flBdli«» of tm. •aidy. 

Th. d«».t»tl0B ttot .pl.t««.Xoglc.l b^rf. «. pr-lctlv. of 

dl,ld.ul di££««.ca IB r«dl.. .tyl» .t th. coU^e l^l 

^. » th. p«for«nc. co«.,»nc» of .tfl. dlff«««« tl-n oa their 

(cf. Entvt.tX.'., 198X. r«l«). Vhll. »ch «rU 1. «lu.*l.. « 
U ..~-tUUy d«cripti« »d fUl, to provide . b«U for intervention. 
^ verr provoctlve eerl, work by Perry ^ bi. coUeeguM et the 
.f Study Couneel fferry. 1970, f.cu..^ C-eerly on the epi.t.«.l.gic.l 
origin, of diff.r«.t cognitive .tyle.. but it f.ii«^ ^ 
^^U>n .tr.t.gie. of etudent. with different epi.te«logic.l beUef.. 
The preeent .pproech integr.te. ^e-iou. f^ing. by «.-»ing th.t on. 
^„ in th. reeding procee. in order to ..tUfy certein .pi.te-logi- 
cei .t^derde. If one'e epi.t».logicei I»g. i-"!'" 
„pect. of Vn«,ledge (e.g.. the tmth velne of . prop..iti«.. the n»b.r 
.f propo-ition.,. th... di^nsion. vUi conetitut. the nniver.. of Pot«. 
tiei epi.t.«logicei .ten^rd. fro. «bich the individuel dr«« hi. or her 
..t of c^preheneion .»itoring crit„i.. « one'. epUte«logicU I«g. 
l^v.. ra.tivi.tic ..P.ct. of knowledge (e.g.. degree of inten-1 co- 
hereoce in . text or «gu»«.t) . then very different di«n.i: « will 
„n.tit«t. the univer-e of potenti.1 .pi..«»Xogicl .t«d.rd.. Thi. 
.tudy .how. th.t individuel diff.r««« in the conception of taowl-g- 
„.nlt in predictebl. diffrence. in th. n.tur. of t»t procodur- in 
..ndent.. co.prehen.ion PUn.. th. 

,„..tion of wh.th.r th... .ttitndinU diff«cnce. repre.«t .t.ge. in . 
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d«.lop~.»l proc... (P«r,. 1970) or th. outco« of «<!.lla. 
forca^t proc«lur« In pr«lou. ed«.tlo»l ..ttlng. (cf . KUd-l » 



Grusec, 1966). 

Ih. d».»tr.tlon that on.'. er«tl« pot«.tlU ln£l««c« th. 
i„ «^ v..l.ty of t... crlt«l. in hi. or h« co^r.h».lon PUn 1-pU- 
„.« . n« ViUhl. in -t.copltl« d«.lop«.t. Th.. v«Ubl. 1. th. 
.hUlty to d«l.. proc«tar« by Which to «».ltor on.'. cog.ltl« be- 
havior. Although on. wconc.l«.varl.ty of t«tprop.rtl..-lthln. 

partlcul^ .plat^ologld th«. 1. . ..P««. proc». In *lch 

^ d«l... procadura. for Incorporatln. thaaa propartl» Into . vlahl. 
co^r.h».lon .»t. It -y h. «««d tb.t Indlvld^U v.ry In th.lr 
.hUlty to l^lanant thalr apl.ta»loglc.l h.Xl.£. In thl. W «d th.t 
Ua. .hUlty 1. lnd«.d hy tha ln,«.tl,«.a.. acora. u..d In th. pr.a»t 
..udy. For thl. " 1- n»t .urprlolng that tha l«antlv««.. 

^«r. predict, tha nunbar and varlaty of conprahan.l«. nonltorln, crl- 
tarl. that » IndlvlduU u.... Th. f»t that th. duUla. 

pr.dlct th. nn^r or r«^ of crltort. .u«a.t. that tha «» -aa- 
.ra. axa tapping dlff.r.nt co,on«.ta In a proc„. v*l=h r...lt. In th. 
cctructlon of co^r.h«.lon Th... dat. .ugg..t that th. Indivi- 

dual play. " .«1« rol. in deigning or .doptlng «t«og-ltl« proc- 
dur«. Iho invantlvan... «a.ur., ho««ar. «ay a.....a. a atudant'. 
.lUlngn... « angaga In craatlva probla. aolving <..a Appandlx «. It 
1. ll^y that g«..ru and .pacific Intallaco^l .ml. «. .lao In^lvod 
^ th. d„.lop«.t of co,r.h«.lon «nlton,.g procdurM (cf . ri„m'.. 
„,0. dl.cu..lon). but th. pr.aant atudy offara no Infomatlon concamln. 
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thalr role in the process. 

The fact that students Who «nploy Conprehension/AppUcatlon criteria 
in their «mitoring strategies receive better gr^les th«i those nho ^ 
ploy Knowledge criteria is consistent with a level of processing inter- 
pretation (Kunen et al.. 1981). The Comprehension/Application criteria 
Ulu.tr.ted in Teble 1 would orient » individu.1 to . relatively deep 
level of text processing; such processing would ensure better understwd- 
iag Mni better retention than would be obtained with the «,re ««»erfici«l 
processing thet Knowledge criteria would induce. What i. of greatest 
.igolficance here, however, is the critical role played by the test coi^ 
ponent of the comprehension PUn. Half of the students whose Plans 
evaluated Comprehension/ Application criteria earned course grades of A or 
B; only a quarter of the students whose evaluation was lisited to Knowl- 
Idge criteria did as well. Thisoutcome suggests that a student's epia- " 
temclogical standards serve not merely to monitor the comprehension 
process but also to regulate that process. The present study supplements 
Anderson's (1979) analysis in a particularly useful way. Although he as- 
srm^s that automatic and conscious comprehension monitoring mechpoisms 
initiate such corrective action, as rereading some portion ,f a text or 
consulting an out.ide .ource. he f.11. to consider the nature of the in- 
put to these monitoring mechanism, nor the possibility that this input 
i.lght not be the .«»e for different individual.. An i«port«t Implication 
of the data reported here i. that one', monitoring mechanic 1. poten- 
tlaUy of greater .ignificance than one', corrective action mechanic. 
Even corrective action, that involve deep processing are of Uttle valu. 
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1£ they are not activated by the monltorinR nechaniam. 

The fact that students nho report using a variety of .onitorlng cri- 
teria earn better course grades than those Wha report a single criterion 
further underscores the i«portance of monitoring criteria in text coi.- 
prehension efforts. This finding indicates that there »ust be some un- 
derlying procetis that is facilitated by the use of multiple comprehension 
criteria. If it is assumed that there are different kinds of comprehend 
.ion problem- to be solved in any reading assignment (e.g.. dissmbiguat- 
ing a sentence, recalling relevant Information, or determining the 
author's goals), students who have access to a wider range of comprehen- 
sion criteria are more likely to have appropriate criteria for whatever 
problem a particular text presents. With respect to Kintsch s (1979) 
«,del of comprehension, a student with a nuniber of comprehension criteria 
is likely to be monitoring the several different interdependent levels of 
the reading process (identifying text propositions, retrieving relevant 
facts, and constructing a text macrostructure) more effectively than the 
student with only a single criterion. This interpretation also helps 
to explain why those students using multiple-standard strategies earn 
better grades than those using single-standard strategies: Knowledge and 
comprehension/Application standards are used by students in the Mixed 
strategy group to monitor qualitatively different levels of the reading 
process. ClearJy. the monitoring process is complex in a way that the 
present data only begin to suggest. There must be specific Plans for 
determining the unit of monitored content (e.g.. sentence, paragraph, 
section, chapter), the level of the process to monitor (e.g.. Kintsch's. 
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1979, proposltlonal, factual, and aacrostructural levels), and the par- 
ticular criteria required for transfer-appropriate processing (Horrls et 
al., 1977) to the exanlnatlon (e.g.. Comprehension/Application crlterU 
for an essay examination. Knowledge criteria for an objective examina- 
tion). « 

This study has certain methodological limitations. First, students 
described their monitoring procedures in whatever terms they chose. For 
that reason, there is a certain level of ambiguity in the protocols. 
This ambiguity contributes to the difficulty of identifying the specific 
criterion used by an individual (e.g.. "I know I have understood the 
chapter if it makes sense to me.") and to the difficulty of determining 
whether a particular criterion exeraplif les Knowledge or Comprehension 
(e.g.. "I know I didn't understand if I had trouble concentrating.") 
Although the data are dear and consistent, it seems likely that the use 
of a checklist procedure might enhance the size of the effects shown here 
and simplify the task of assessing comprehension criteria on a routine 
basis. 

Second, students may not be well informed about their..text monitoring 
strategies (cf. Ericsson & Simon. 1980). Since the retrospective reports 
of students in this study were useful in predicting course grades (see 
Table 5). it must be assumed that students do report information that re- 
flects what they do when they evaluate their comprehension.' More precise 
information about the monitoring process might be obtained, however, by 
using a variation of' the planned confusion technique described by Ander- 
son (1979). One might, for example, vary the number of propositions in 
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„.h t.xt .Bitenc. or th. coh««ic. oJ t«t p«.gt.ph. In dlf f««.t 
r«di«g -t.rUU -.4 »V ~M«t. to provli. c«.prd.«.ibmty r.ttag.. 
Th. .« dl«»lon. tluit produc. tb. ,r»t..t v«Unc. m tho.. r.tl»g. 
th» r.fl«t th. q,l.t««.loglcU erit.rl. «*loy«i by . .t«i»t. 
IlMUy. th. u.. of lnt.tvl« ptoc.d»r«i doM oot Ulow . cl«r 
41.tlo.tlon to b. «d. b.t«... .pl.t««loglc.l pr.£««c. ^ .pi.t»ol.- 
.icl co»p.t«c.. Wl.", for e«^l'. «7 .l^-PlT P'**" " 
.dg. crlt«i. to ««ltor co«prd.«»lo« but b. p.r£.atly c.p.bl. of u.l« 
Co,r.h».WAppU»tlo= critorl. If dlr.ct«l.to do .o (c£. Marta-a * 
Oorl.. «80). on th. oth« ^, Wlet. «y *ot b. .bl. t. conc.l« of 
Co«.h.n.lon/Appli»tlon crlt.rU or to r.cognl« v„l.tion. .long »ch 
t„t dl«n.lon. (cf. owing., P.t.r..n. Br«.ford, »rTl.. i St.ln. 1980). 
Th. ,u..tlo. 1. »..t .«Uy r«olv.d by providing «».pl.. dlff««t 

co^r*».ion crlt«l, .nd «kl., .t«d.nt. to »ploy «ch In r.tln, th. 

co»pr.h««lbillty of p....g.. vhlth v«y ^ong .pproprLt. dl«n.lon. «d 

»hlch r.,«lr. v«ylng d.gr... of .«.ltivlty to . gl«n nonltorlng dl«n- 

sion. 

A roi ^tlv. W"''^! ot AO '''"*'- CDimetme. 

Th. focu. h«. on th. !».».- «.d Pl«,-d.p.nd«.t n.tnr. of t«t cor 
prd.«.lon ».nltorlng for« th. b«U for . n« concptlon of .c«l«lc 
co^.t«.c. .t th. und.rgr«l«t. IrrU. Within thl. p«.p.ctlv.. th. 
coU.g. £r..b«n »«g.. « . nalv. l«mlng th«rt.t «ho U r.,.ir- 
to d»l« .ff.ctlv. l»«lng proc.dur« und.r condition, of d.l.y«. 
ln.a.,u.t. f«db.c*. Th. r.l««.c. of . .t«d.nf. «l.t»olog^ I-i" 
„d PUn. in th. «..«»-t ^ d«.lop«nt of .c.d»lc .ml. h» b.« 
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largely Ignored In the study skills Uterature. As laportant as ability 
and Botivation nay appear to be in the learning process, these eleaents 
cOMtitute only the resources and the energy that go into learning ef- 
forts. It is one's laplicit episteaologj' that organizes and directs the 
process. The fundamental inportance of the Image one has of knowledge 
and the Plans one has for acquiring Knowledge is considered in the f ol- 

lotring discussion. 

There are a number of skills that a college student needs to develop 
ill order to manage his or her learning activities effectively and effi- 
ciently. First, one needs straf^^gies for reprisenting text and lecture 
information (Buran. 1976; Hanau. 1979). Second, one needs skills for 
analyzing and synthesizing ouch information (Adlar & Van Doren. 1972). 
Third, one needs skills for ciimprehcnding and memorizing information 
(Lorayne. 1976; McKowen» 1979). Fourth, one needs decision-making and 
problem-solving skills (Karlins. 1981; Millman & Pauk. 1969). Fifth, one 
needs creative skills (Adams. 1976; McKia. 1972). Finally, one needs 
self-monitoring and self-control skUls (Fenker. 1981; Lakein. 1973). 
Clearly, college students must master a bewildering array of complex in- 
tellectual skills before they can fully direct the learning process in 

^ch they are engaged. 

The task of assessing academic competence becomes manageable when 
academic skills are described as Plans. There are only two major diag- 
n-^stic questions: The first is. Does the student monitor the relevant 
characteristics of his or her behaviot in a given skill domain? Owings 
at al.'s (1980) academiceUy "less successful" fifth graderi appeared to 
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ba unable to detect a critical text feature that would have aUowed the. 
to focu. -ore effort on difficult atorie. and leaa effort on —y ator- 
iea. Thi. difficulty can ba characterixed as a aonito^ deflcie^^ 
Tha second major diagnostic queation is. Does the atudent engage In In- 
formation processing operation, that are likely to produce change, on 
whatever stl^iilu. dimeneion that he or ahe doea monitor? Although Owing, 
at al.'a academically -auccessful" fifth gradera apent more time reading 
^ studying difficult stories, their ability to recall r*.levant det«^ 
of the«e atoriea was "far from perfect." This difficulty c*n be charac 
terised as a tactical deficiency. In general, the appropriate diagnoatic 
atrategy i. to evaluate the quality of a student's academic Plans by 
assessing the validity of test components «id the relevance of operate 
components. Unfortunately, existing diagnoatic .cheme. fail to view aca- 
demic akllla as feedback-controlled processes. Brown and Holtzman's 
c„^. y of Study P>.>^lt« and Attitudej. (1967). for example, is widely 
recommended (Cranney. 1978; Robln-on. 1978). but it contains no item, 
that focus on a stud.mfs monitoring capabilities. Thus the-^^ ^ 
detect neither monitoring def irlencies nor tactical deficiencies. 

Any diagnostic procedure must also assca* a student's Image of 
knowledge and of the learning ptodiss. A student's epistemological H-ge 
play, a crucial role in the development and modification of his or her 
nana in «y .kill domain. It i. evident that the monitoring function of 
the teat component would be a. critical in a time ^nagement Pl«i a. it 
vould be in a text comprehension Plan. What la less evident is the de- 
grea to which one's eplatemological image influence. aU of hi. or har 
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acadeaic Plana. A Dualist, for axample. inight be expected to use ti»e 
«mitorlag strategies lAlch focus on the number of hours spent studying 
or the number of pages read during a study session. A Relativist, on the 
other hand, alght be more likely to use tine monitorlDS strategies vhlch 
focus on the relationship o£ a given activity to an established set of 
personal priorities or the relationship of a given passage of text to 
pre-established conceptual objectives. The different monitoring strate- 
gies that are employed In each of these two cases are likely to promote 
the development of operational strategies which have very different moti- 
vational consequences. SlmUarly. each of the other academic Plans that 
a student possesses is likely to bear the Imprint of his or her eplste- 
mologlcal Image. As a consequence, the monltcrlng criteria that a stu- 
dent employs in his or her various academic Plans should reflect a 
common but implicit epistemological stance. The identification of an 
individual's level of epistemological development is not apt to be a sta- 
ple diagnostic task. However. Perry's (1970) analysis provides the In- 
gredients for an approach analogous to that taken by diSessa (1982) In 
her learning path analysis of the development of an understanding of 

Newtonian mechanics. 

The task of improving academic competence assumes a very different 
character when the Plan- and Image-dependent nature of academic skills is 
tsken into account. Traditional training approaches focus heavily on 
imparting "hints and tips on skills and techniques (HiUs 4 Potter. 1979, 
p. 16)." Any training program must maka use of attitude change proce- 
dures as well M simple instructional procedures. To the extent that a 
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.tud«.t 1. ln.tr.ct- 1. th. u.. of pr«...l.« .tr.t.giM vhlch to 
„tl.fy hi. o. h.r .pl.t«»l.glc.l .t»d«d.. tbo.. .tr.»gl» «. 
U,-!, to b«o« ...«.tl.X ol».nt. la the .tud«f. .«.«olr.. Co^- 
tlv. »PPl»« t.chnl,». (*lch Ulov . .t.d..t to u.. network r.pr««- 
tatlon. to dl.pl.y th. r.l.tlo»hlp. th.t «l.t -»ng t»t for 
.^Xe. «. not llk.17 to h. perdue " highly vU-bl. hy th. D«.ll.t . 
^ to «,«lr. ««t. .t . higher r.t. «lth th. help of .p«.-r«ai.. 
techniqufts. 

th.r. 1. .1.0 . c«t.ln U».nt of econo^ i» "t^ptlng to «dlfy • 
.tud«.f. .pl.t»ologl»l .t«.i.rd. r.th.r th» «..clflc h*«lor.. M 
l^r...lvUy larg. n-h.r of .ctlon. th.t .^ght h. t.;». to l-prov. o..'. 

,^^^c perforce, (cf. 1«6. • •-™^>- 

«y. to ^Itor taowledg. .a.,n.t.ly. Sine. on.'. .pUt^ologld 
^ lnflu««. th. dev.lop»nt of on.'. .pl.t«.ologlca " -7 

«r. co.t .fflcl«t to -dlfy th. co^r.h«>.lon «nlt.rlng crlfrl. th.t 
. .tudent u... a-n t. »dl£y th. v.nou. .tudy t.c»nl,«. that h. or .h. 

If on. h«. .pproprlat. co>.prd.».lon .t«d«d.. " i- at l~.t 
p...m. to «g.g. i- trl.l-«d-.rr.r .ffort. to dev.l.p cor^tlv. op.r.- 
tlons vhlch ..tUfy tho.. .tMidard.. 

^though th. ««.unt of r....rch fo=u..lng on «t.cognltl« h*«lor 
fc.. v»tly lncr»..d .Inc. th. puhll-tlon of n.v.U W.U«n'. 
(19,7) cl«.lc .nUy.l.. th. r.l.tl«»hlp h.tv.» ,«g«ognltl«> cog- 
nition 1. .till poorly ».^«.tood. KOX (1979. P. 23). for «»pl.. 
.rgo.. that "th. ,roc». hy vhlch on.-. und.r.t«dln, of ^ Iflu-- 
«. hi. M..«.nlc h.h«lor. 1. unl«»..tlg.t- «p.ct of th. »t»««.ry 
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U^,." in thi. cont«. the .l.t.r.tio. of Mm.r et .I.'. (X960) cor 
cptlon of PX«. «d X»go Tr..ent«l h.r. off.r. . «r.«»* 
^thln «hlch to lnt.gr«e r..»rch on «t«ognltl« proc«.... B- 
^Ut^l^oa r.pre.»t. the p.r.pecti,. fro. »hich co,pr.h«-i«. 

^torln. «. .aocted. Ihl.;l»^ con.tltut.. « l^pXldt 

.pUt-oXo., bocu.. it dofin.. th. «p.ct. oi »no»X.d^ .truct«r« *lc. 
. „ .ndi^uaX c« diBCl^t.. So« or UX o, the« «pect. «. ».d to 
a.f in. .poclflc .pm^oXoglceX .t«»i«d. «Un.t *lch U«nin, por- 
for^anc. -7 b. «a«.t.d. The.. .t^.rd. con.tltut. th. t«t co^po- 

o, co.pr.h».ion PX««. In that «p.clt.. th. . .t«^«d. r.«uUt. 
. nuAor of h.h»lo„ *ich ..rv. to «dify th. Input to th. t..t co^po- 
„nt. Tho,. b*«lor. consUtut. th. op.r.t. co.pon«t of co^r.h«-lo. 
Plan.. Ih. .tand«d. that .r. i^le^tU In th. t«t co.pon«t of . 
Plan. th.r.for.. pr^. th. n«....r7 th.or.tic.X Xln. *.t-.« th. h.- 
rUU i-pXldt m on... .pi.t««>Xogic.l ^ th. h.h.^or. «hlhit- 

in th. op.t.t. phns. of hi. or h.r co»pr.h«.lon PX«... 
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Tabls 1 

T«xt Monitoring B«havlor» of CoU«g« Studant* 
as a Paction of Ii^lldt Eplatenwloglcal Standarda 



THE KNOWLEDGE STANDARD 

rq student recalls Inf onnatlon from text In responae to chapter or 
sttidy guide questions (n " 30) * 

C56835: "I use the self-qulzses In the study guldM to detemlna 
sy level of comprehension. ... . The ones I las are the ones I 
we to determine the amount of studying needed. If I don't have 
atudy guides or some type of exercises to do. r. -ore unsure of 

By abUlties to find useful Information." 

KR Student recalls Information from text during mental review (n - 23). 
A13337: "I determine whether I need to read the chapter again or 
seek help If after reading the chapter I cannot completely go 
over (with book closed) the entire chapter in my head." 

KH Student recalls information from text in response to headings or 

italicized words (n - 9) . 

A65435: "The way I check to see if I have understood what I have 
read 1. to look back at the different topic headings and try to 
recall what was said under each topic." 
IS Student recalls information fro. text in response to chapter 

summary (n " 7) . ' 

C73415: "At the end of most chapters, there are key words. 
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quastlons. or a .un«ry. I£ I read those and ifs not f«nlli«X. 
or I can't recaU a .ental picture. 1 know I wast«l ny tlM." 
KB Student recalls Infor-atlon fro. text In response to a re-ex-Mnatlon 
of portions of the text (n - 6) . 

A76105: "If I can rsndotnly pick a page of material and recognize 



it.' 



C69610: "If I do not recognize something when I am reviewing it. 
I have to go back to find more detailed information on it in the 
chapt;er." 

KO Student recalls information from text in response to questions from 
others (n - 5) . 

C75632: • "Sometimes I ask my husband to read the assignment to 
give me a couple of questions, to make sure that 1 understood 
everything." 

B48115: "I get together with another Individual, and we quia 
each other." 

KT Student recalls information from text In response to t^t questions 
(n-4). 

D14S13: "If I do good on the test. I know I r«.d well." 
C48313: "I don't ever really know whether I understood material 

I have read untU aftar a test and even then. I don't know 
whether the notes or the books are at fault or helped me." 

THE COMPREHENSIOH/APPLICAIIOM STAMDARD 
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labia 1 — Contlnuad 

CS Studant dcnonstrates comprahanalon of taxt by datemlnlsg tha 
aaaning of Individual aentancaa (n « 23) * . 

A32910S "If I don't understand what a passage says, then I knew 
I need more study tlma/* 

AS0533V "If I fait the material made sense and I understood vhat 
they vere saying, then I go on." 

C36324^ "If the vocabulary In Che chapter was vague." 
CP Student denonstrates comprehenalon of text by paraphrasing the text 
(n-21). 

B00702: "I know I've completely understood when I can explain 
the assignment in mj own words (confidently and quickly)." 
CI Student demonstrates comprehension of text by Integrating different 
parts of the text into a single framework (n - 6) . 

C87030: "Reviewing the material I do try to absorb everything 
and put it all together in my mind. If I can relate the ideas 
together I usually feel that I can understand the material weU 
enough." 

CE Student demonstrates comprehension of text by devising examples of 
principles and concepts (n « 6) . 

A43332: "I determine if I have understood it if I can apply it 
to myself or something I am doing »" 

A84706: "I try to place the Information into a related problem 
or I try to seek reUtionships between terms and parts—and how 
they work In real life— examples and Inddente*" 

■18 
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Tabla 1 — Contlsuad 



C4 Student deionscratas conprahenalon of taxt by detcxalnlng tha 
'author's Intantlona or plan (n • 5). ' 

C48020: "I try to figure; out Just what the author Is trying to 
say and then determine if that Is what I have written and under- 
stood." 

B93303: "Wb"^ I am reading an assignment I can determine whether 
or not I understood the material well enough is when I don't have 
any questions in my head. As for example, 'Why was this mention- 
ed?' 'What's the purpose of stating this information?'" 

CL Student demonstrates comprehension of text by integrating text and 
lecture materials (n " 4) . 

A28918: "If later, a teacher says something contradictory to 
what I thought I read, I would ask the lecturer to expUln it or 
go back to read over that part again." 

CH Student demonstrates comprehension of text by determining the reU- 
tionshlp between sections of text and the associated headings (n - 3) 
D42500: "If what I have underlined, marked, etc. enabled me to 
grasp what the sub-heading was about." 

CC Student demonstrates comprehension of text by assessing the level of 
cognitive effort during the reading process (n • 2) . 
A35717: "If I was paying attention." 

C31910: "My mind starts wandering and I have much poorer concenr 
tration when I am^ having a hard time understanding." 
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TabU 2 

Frequ»f»<^y of Different Text Conprchcnaion Monitoring Strataglas 
as a Function of Eplstasologlcal Orientation and Inventlveneas 



Subject 
Variables 



Camprenenslon Monitoring Strategy 



Knowledge 



Comprehension/ 
Application 



Mixed' 



Epls temologlcal 
Orientation: 

Dualist 

Relativist 



22 
14 



9 

18 



15 
12 



Inventiveness : 
Low 
High 



19 
13 



U 
12 



9 
16 



*Mlaed strategies consist of at least one Knowledge-based criterion 
and at least one Con^rehension/Application-based criterion. 
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Tabla 3 



Frequency of Different thdobera of Comprehenalon Criteria 
aa a Function of Eplstenologlcal Orientation and Inventlveneaa 



Subject 
Varlablea 



Kunber of Comprehenalpn Criteria 



One T»o Three or aore 



Eplatemologlcal 
Orientation: 

Duallat 22 17 7 

Relativist 19 18 7 

Inventlveneaa: 

Low 20 17 2 

High 14 17 10 
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TabU 4 

Frequency of Different Levels of Academic Perfonaoee 

In Introductory Psychology 
as a Function of Teatr. Coaprehenslon MonitoTlng Strategy 



Course 
Crade 



Comprehension Monitoring Strategy 



Knowledge Comprehension/ 
Application 



Mlsced 



"Good" (A or B> 
"Average" "(C) 
"Poor" (D or F) 



9 
5 




14 
U 
2 



Note . Grades were not available for two students in. the Knowledge 
group and for one student in the Comprehension/ Application group. ' 

*Mlzed strategies consist of at least one Knowledge-based criterion 
and at least one Comprehension/ Application-based criterion. 
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Tabla 5 

Percentaga of **6ood'' Gradaa In Introductory Psychology 
as a Function of the Nature and Nuniber of . Comprehension Criteria 



Nature of Nuniber of Comprehension Criteria 
Comprehension ^ ^ 



Criteria 



dne Two or nora 

c 



Knowledge 

Only 17X <n - 23) A6X (n - U) 



Comprehension/ 

Application 33X <n - 18) 63X (n - 8) 

Only 



Note. ••Good" tirades are defined here as a final course grade of A or 
B. Grades were not available for two students in the Knowledge Only group 
and for one student In the Comprehension/Application group. 
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Appendix A 
Ihi IbJiBi^iBm Scale 



6. If pro£e«8or» "would etick nore to the facts and do less theorizing 

one coul<i get aors out of college. 
9. The best thing about science courses la tbeC most probieaa have 

m 

only one right aiosvar* -^^ 
15. It Is annoying to listen to a lecturer who cannot seem to make ap 

his mind as to what he really believes. 
21. It is a waste of time to work on problems which hava no possibility 

of coming out with a clear-cut and unambiguous answer. 
25. Educators should know by now which Is the best method, lectures 

or small group discussions. 
30. For most questions there Is only one right answer once a person 

Is able to get all the facts. 
36. A good teacher's Job Is to keep his students from wandering from 
the right track. 



Mote . These Items, are taken from Perry (1968). Student's ratings of 
each Item are positl-^^ely scored for dualism. ^ 
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Appendix B 
Tha Invantlvanaaa Seala 



1. I clarify and apply Ideas presented in a lecture or textbook 

before I attcnpt to judge. 
5, I can control ay Inaglnatlon well enough to picture a detailed 
• sequence of events (e.g., a pot of water slowly coming to a boll 
and then boiling over) with little effort. 
*11. I am reluctant to take a chance ou asking a slightly "far-out" 
question in class or to submit a slighay "far-out" idea in 
response to a class assignment. 
18. I find it easy to create very sharp and detailed mental images of 
people' that I know, places that I have been, and objects that I 

OVIle 

*22. I have trouble motivating myself to meet and enjoy the chaUenges 
that different courses and teachers offer. 

•2^. I get so Impatient to resolve inconsistencies between lecture and 
textbook materials In a course that I will accept the first and 
easiest resolution rather than search for the best resolution. 

*35. I get uncomfortable when a problem requires that I organise 
Information which is vague and incomplete or that I discover 
some way to Interpret dif f icult-to-understand or poorly formulated 
concepts . 
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Appandlz B — Continued 

41* I can laaglne unpleasant events (a .g. 9 being unable to breathe 
or falling down a flight of stairs) with getting uncoaf or table. 

45. I have the confidence to think hard about a problem .and then to 
relax and forget about It for a period of tlae vfaUa sy 
unconscious works on it* 



Note. These Items have been developed by the author on the basis of 
Adams' (1976) discussion of different classes of emotional blocks to 
creative problem solving. Students' ratings of asterisked Items are 
negatively scored for Inventiveness; xK)nasterlsked Item are positively 
scored. 



